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As we sit down to write this leading article, we cannot help feel- 
ing that in one respect we may resemble “ Wisdom crying out in 
the streets.” For who will regard us? Where are the readers 
whom we are to address, who are to be interested by our specula- 
tions, and for whom we are to write, in the kindly sympathy that 
springs from kindred tastes? Candidly, we do not know. We 
feel like an orator talking to empty benches. Except a very few 
personal friends, some of whom will read our articles for the wri- 
ter’s sake, and one or two, perhaps, for the love of music, we do 
not know if there be a reader in the country who will relish them. 
There may be such; we picture to ourselves some lonely student, 
in some far-off village, who will say, when he meets with a stray 
number of our Review, “this is what I have thought also,’’ — we 
could not write if we did not; but when we come to look into the 
actual world which our fancy thus peoples, the picture grows very 
indistinct, so much so, that at times we fancy it to be a delusive 
phantasy of our own brain, a semblance which has no substance in 
reality. If we take what might be considered the most favorable 
point for observation, and look among the musical profession im- 
mediately around us, we find very little which should lead us to 
hope that our labor will be appreciated. Very few answering 
hearts are there, for one who seeks to enkindle a love for the po- 
etry of the art, among its professors here. Our foreign instructers 
come hither not so much to teach as to acquire, and our native mu- 
sicians, for the most part, make up for a deficiency in knowledge, 
by industry and intrigue. The whole profession is a vortex of petty 
conflicting interests, against whose downward tendency the grow- 
ing enthusiasm of our people has to maintain a perpetual struggle. 
Were we to attempt to disentangle the various forces, the wheels 
within wheels, we should probably only be set down as a satirist, 
without effecting our object. Our single hope is, that we may be 
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able to keep aloof from the turmoil, and do what we can to still it, 
by pouring a little of the oil of truth upon the troubled waters. 

Nor, when we look towards our musical public, do we find the 
prospect less disheartening. ‘The state of the profession is, indeed, 
only a reflection of the condition of our people. Every where we 
see the same general want of direction to the poetry of the art. 
Many have no criterion, no test of taste, but the opinion of some 
performer they happen to know, and on whose judgment they place 
implicit reliance. All who possess skill, are constituted judges, 
in various grades, according to their manual dexterity, their styles 
being left out of the question. Some admire this music, some that, 
just as fancy or the dicta of these leaders has led them; and it 
would be amusing, if it were not pitiable, to hear the air of infalli- 
bility with which these crudely formed opinions are frequently pro- 
nounced.* One informs us that Mozart and Beethoven were great 
in dry science, but shat it takes Bellini and Auber to “speak to 
the heart.’ Another thinks there can be no comparison between 
Handel and Ole Bull; the music of the former being heavy, noisy 
stuff, that any one can understand, whereas that of the latter is “so 
refined, so airy’ — not to be appreciated by any but the most del- 
icate minds ! 

In spite of all the talk of this kind, which we hear every season, 
the increased attendance upon concerts, and the abundance of party 
spirit in the members of the different societies, we cannot but feel 
that the number of those among us who take sufficient interest in 
music, and have acquired sufficient knowledge of it to be able to 
relish our articles, is but few. ‘There is only one class of readers to 
whom we can look with any confidence for encouragement. ‘That 
is, as we have stated in our prospectus, “ those who find entertain- 
ment in subjects connected with literature and the fine arts’ — 
the educated families of New England, they who sustain the better 
sort of periodicals, the quarterlies, the Living Age, ete. It is among 
these chiefly, that we expect to find readers ; we address our work 
to them, as an attempt to supply a want which is acknowledged to 
be felt ; and respectfully solicit for it, their attention and support. 

It will have been observed by those who have read our three pre- 
vious numbers, that we have confined ourselves, in our leading ar- 
ticles, to one particular class of subjects, or rather to the laying out 


* We have heard many that reminded us of a scrap of conversation we over- 
heard in the New Custom-House. One speaker, a stranger from the country ap- 
parently, remarked, “this is the finest building you have in Boston.” “ Yes sir,” 
replied his friend the Bostonian, who was showing him the lions, “the finest im 
this country, and, so far as [ have read, in the known world !” 

He excepted, it will be observed, those parts of our globe net yet discovered, 
and also allowed his friend to infer that he had not read everything. In these res- 
pects he was more modest than many of our musical critics, who enlighten the 
world in conversation, and by correspondence in the newspapers, 
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of a single path towards the true understanding of music, and clear- 
ing this path of obstructions. We began, in our first number, with 
distinguishing musical expression, or melody, from effect; in our 
second, we touched upon the construction of melody, and the con- 
secutiveness of ideas required in it; and in our last, we endeavored 
to show that the excellence of music depends solely upon the qual- 
ity of these ideas and expressions. We have thus confined our- 
selves to a single field of discussion, not because of any poverty in 
the subject, or in our own resources, for there are hundreds of 
fields in the demesnes of sound which we should be glad to trav- 
erse, hundreds of veins which, if properly worked, would yield the 
richest ore — but simply because this field is the one of all others, 
which, in the present state of music among us, seems most neces- 
sary to be passed through. 

Scarcely any thing is yet generally understood among us of mu- 
sic, as an art. It is listened to and enjoyed, as ballads are with 
the most ignorant, who merely feel their pathos, but do not under- 
stand them as poetry. So little is known of it, that we doubt not, 
in many instances, the higher beauties of it are felt in their full 
power, while the hearer is seeking to be affected in some other and 
impossible way. For instanee, in conversation respecting the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, we have actually had many such dialogues as 
this : 

A. L admire the symphonies as much as you do. I remember 
when I first began to hear them, [ thought, “this is dry music for 
me —I can make nothing of it,” but now I have heard some of 
them so often, that I begin to like them. There is that lofty hymn 
in the andante of the fifth; I hear it every time it comes in, and 
the glorious march before the finale, so sad and yet so proud and 
lofty. I never heard any music that affected me so. Then that 
great chorus in the seventh, it stirs my very soul. By the way, 
what does that mean? 

B. “ Mean?” why, so far as I know, you have just said what it 
means. 

A. But you say there is some thought, some idea, in music. That 
is what I would understand ; I wish to hear your explanation of that 
passage. 

B. Well, there is some idea in music. Do you not have an im- 
age in your mind of the strain you refer to? Can you not recall 
it and pass it across your memory, without uttering it ? 

A. Yes, easily ; but is that all ? 

B. All that I know of, certainly. The idea I mean, is the image 
in your faney — your picture, if you will have it so, of those sounds. 
You cannot paint it; you cannot describe it in words; it belongs 
to another sense. 

A. ‘True, I never thought of that. 
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B. Nobody does, and to me it seems the strangest thing in the 
world. For you cannot any more exactly describe in words, an 
idea which comes through seeing. You cannot make a painting 
from a description of it; no such account could give the true idea 
of it, any more than it could of a piece of music. Yet people so 
instinctively refer every thing to sight, that they cannot be made to 
understand how there can be ideas, images in the mind, of such a 
nature that they cannot be described. ‘All| mean by musical ideas, 

, these forms which you can distinguish and pass through your 
ators though you cannot paint them, nor, except very remotely, 
describe how they affect you in words. 

You find something of the same quality in poetry; it affects you 
independently of the meaning of the words, in a manner you can- 
not account for, and you can retain the } impression of its shape even 
when the words, and the meaning of them, is forgotten. Can you 
not ? 

A. I think I can, in some instances. 

B. It is because the ear picture, which was a form to the imagi- 
nation, remains, after the eye one, words, which was a form to the 
understanding, is forgotten. 

A. But you say thought as well as idea. Do you use the words 
as having the same meaning ? 


B. Yes, almost always. I mean by both words, the mental im- 
ages we have, including, as inseparable, the manner in which those 
images affect us, of certain forms of sound — successions of actual 


material vibrations. 

A. I think I understand you. And perhaps, then, I really un- 
derstand a little of the symphonies after all ? 

B. Why, if you perceive some of the same images, and they af- 
fect you in the same way that they have all the world, I do not see 
why you do not. Yet, you would have a deeper sense of their 
meaning, of course, if you had studied them longer. Would it not 
be delightful if one had studied music enough to be able to feel 
with the composer! However, if we can understand a whole sym- 
phony, we shall do very well. To me those pieces are all great 
poems, poems far too deep for words, yet which affect me with all 
the distinctness and identity of poetry in language. I should know 
each movement in any one of them that I have heard, and it would 
recall the others. 

In this dialogue, A. will represent a large portion of our hear- 
ers — those who are susceptive of music, who “ have an ear” for it, 
and who feel its beauties, without knowing anything of its con- 
struction, or even how to read it. To these unfortunates, it is a 
part of our purpose to preach hope. We believe it is very possible 
for them to appreciate the highest beauties of music, by the right 
sort of study, though they may never learn the notes. It is not 
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necessary for them to acquire anything but the power of distinguish- 
ing the sentences, or, as they might be called, in fugue music, the 
strophes. To do this, in orchestral pieces, requires repeated hear- 
ings for years; but not much mental effort is needed, except the 
effort to keep the current as clear as possible, the music itself grad- 
ually enlarging the perception, so that in what was at first all dark- 
ness, some points soon grow indistinctly visible, like objects in the 
early dawn, and at length all is broad day-light. 

Thus may any right-minded hearer, we believe, attain to an ap- 
preciation of the poetry of the art, that which is its end and office ; 
and it is to aid him in attaining this, that our observations have 
been and will be, for the present, chiefly prepared. This seems to 
be the purpose to which our attention ought specially to be directed. 
Among educated people, generally, in the countries of the old 
world, music is recognized as an art, and the most obvious of its 
rules areas well understood as those of painting; incoherent succession 
is as readily detected as bad grouping ; they have not only many 
musicians, but a great body of intelligent hearers. We have had 
opportunities of knowing several gentlemen from the German uni- 
versities, who happened not to be amateurs of music, but whose 
conversation showed that they understood it better than many of 
our professors. We would that we might be able to do something 
towards raising up such a body of hearers among us, 

‘he following bars from the opening of the andante in Beetho- 
ven’s first symphony, we had prepared as an illustration of the po- 
etry of music, but finding no convenient place to introduce it, in 
the body of our article, we append it here at the end. The words 
are merely introduced to show the growth of the musical thought ; 
not as an interpretation of its meaning. ‘They do not fit the notes 























exactly, as will be seen, and our readers are cautioned against con- 
sidering them a specimen of our poetic talent. The wondertfal 
power of the music will hardly be felt by those who have not heard 
it in its full notes, but with those who have, the extract may serve 







to recall the impression. 
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dark vacant air; they sing,‘‘no sorrow is here; — joy 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


Tre Puitnarmonic Soctetry.—As the propriety of our former 
article upon the music of this society, and our motives in writing it, 
have been somewhat called in question, we shall ask the attention 
of our readers to a brief statement of our reasons; not so much 1 
vindication of our course, as because it may afford an edem 
nity for saying some things respe ty ‘Music generally, which may 
tend to its advancement among us. ) far as we are aware, the 
truth and justice of our criticisms See not been denied anywhere ; 
it has only been said that we ought not to have written thus con- 
cerning the performances of a previous season, immediately before 
the commencement of another one, and, that in so doing, we were 
influenced by prejudice against this society. We will answer these 
objections in as little space as possible. 

As to the first, it seems to us perfectly just and proper, with socie- 
ties as well as individuals, to judge of what they will do by what 
they have done before. It is in the nature of humanity to judge 
thus. ‘There are cases, however, where it would be improper to pub- 
lish one’s decisions to the world. But surely the case of a public 
society, whose doings and purposes are all open, a society instituted 
simply to furnish a particular species of popular amusement, and 
criticisms upon which, even if they should defeat its objects, can be 
productive of no particular harm, is not one of these. Moreover, 
the Philharmonic Society, whatever may be its object, comes before 
a musical critic as something to be judged of upon musical grounds ; 
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its objects may be benevolent or mercenary ; with them the musical 
critic, strictly as such, has no concern. It is within the province of 
such a critic to give reviews of musical performances of all times 
and persons that come within his reach; he may review the playing 
of Clementi, the father of the piano, or of Lizst, his most illustrious 
descendant; may treat of music and musicians everywhere, from Ju- 
bal to Jomelli, from Jarnovicki to Jeduthun : ; he st inds as the re pre- 
sentative of the art, and his object must be to decide according to 
its immutable principles , as a judge in our courts decides ace ording 
to the law. But we, in our position, esteem it to be our duty to act 
not only as a critic, but as teacher, as a pioneer, to open the way 
to a more general knowledge of music among our countrymen ; we 
must not only endeavor to give just criticisms, but must also be on 
the alert to discountenance everything which tends to vppose the 
best interests of the art, 

Now, it is true that the Philharmonic furnishes a species of popu- 
lar amusement, and that people should be permitted to hear what 
they like, etc., etc. But having, as a musician, examined their style 
of music, and finding it to be of the character stated in our former 
article, that is, nothing more than pretty and spirited, and not at all 
calculated to advance the progress of music here, we feel that we 
did perfectly right in publishing our opinion to that effect. We 
have the right to judge of the performances of any society given at 
any time ; to decide, from summing up the whole of their previous 
performances, and from all other circumstances, what will be the 
probable character of their performances in future ; and in our offic: 
of teacher and pioneer, we have not only the right, but it is our 
positive duty, where we think the performances of any society will, 
from all that we can gather, have a tendency against the best inter- 
ests of music, to say so, giving our reasons, as plainly as possible. 

As to the charge of prejudice, it is one not to be answered with 
arguments. We would that our readers could know how little, as 
we sit here, with the calm and noble countenances of some of the 
old masters seeming to look down upon us, and surrounded by their 
immortal works, is our affection, in comparison with the love we 
bear to them, for any society of any sort soever in the wide 
world. The only prejudice we acknowledge against the Phil- 
harmonic is one arising solely from the general character of its mu- 
cic and performances. As contrasted with the Handel and Haydn, 
and Academy, what has it done to aid in the progress of music 
among us? Certainly, at all events, far less than either of those soci- 
eties. But, it is said, that is not its object; it is only designed for 
popular amusement. Nevertheless, it is a musical society, it gives 
concerts, and we have to do with its tendency as such. The daily 
papers which have noticed our former article, seem to have over- 
looked this distinction, They are merely the medium through which 
all interests come before the public, while our Review represents the 
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interests of a single art. And it is only in our character of repre- 
sentative, that we will admit we are prejudiced, if it can be called 
prejudice, which is supported with good reasons, against the society 
in question. 

It gives a species of popular amusement, but a species which is 
contrary to good musical taste. In music, at the present time, 
among us, all that does not gather, scattereth abroad. Supplying 
our audiences with what is merely showy and ear-pleasing, exciting 
their wonder by displays of effect, and stunning them with noisy 
overtures, of that sort which were only designed to enliven the pits 
of the Frenei theatres while waiting for the opera to begin, is not 
merely harmless, but perverts their taste so that they can never un- 
derstand the true expression of music. We do not object to a few 
pieces of this character occasionally ; what we are opposed to, is 
the giving it in such quantities, and to the exclusion of all that is 
better. If we were editing a literary review, and addressing a pub- 
lic which stood in the same relation to literature that ours does to 
music, we should object, on the same grounds, to flooding the coun- 
try with cheap French novels, and neglecting Goldsmith and Scott. 

For the same reason that we are prejudiced against the Philhar- 
monic, we are prejudiced in favor of the Handel and Haydn, and 
Academy. ‘The performances of each of these societies, notwith- 
standing all their imperfections, have a general tendency towards the 
advancement of a true understanding and love of good music. They 
are each open to criticism in many respects, and, in another place, it 
was iast season our lot to review their performances, which we did, 
in many instances, with perfect freedom, even venturing to ridicule 
repeatedly the performance of symphonies at the Academy and of 

he Dead March and other portions of Sampson, at the Handel and 
Haydn, and what we wrote was always taken in good part. It is 
pleasant to reflect that our remarks may have helped a little to aid i in 
progress of music, for that was our obje ct then, and is now, and i 
likely to be, aoe ver we have occasion to write or converse upon 
the subject, so long as we live. 

The Handel and Haydn is a choral society, and gives mostly sa- 
cred music; with it the Philharmonic does not come in contact 
and cannot have competition. But with the Academy it is not so; 
and it grieves us, when we consider that any pertion of the public 
are likely to be drawn away from the concerts of that society by 
performances which are merely a popular amusement and nothing 
more, which have no tendency, while they amuse, to inerease the 
knowledge and love of what is most excellent in the art. Even if 
the concerts of the Philharmonic were equally good in their general 
tendency, we should think it unwise to start a new imstrumental so- 
ciety, just as the former one had become fashionable, and could be 
supported, unless it was certain that the city would encourage both, 
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As it is, we repeat, we regret exceedingly, not as a partisan of the 
Academy, nor as an enemy to the Philharmonic, but simply as a 
lover of music, that the performances of the latter have found, and 
are still likely to find favor with a large portion of our citizens. 
When a popular amusement is brought before our public, which in- 
terferes directly with musical performances which have a tendency, 
while they amuse in the same manner, to improve the popular taste, 
we do not see how we can avoid discountenancing it, however muc! 


our motives and arguments may be misrepresented. 


— 





Tue Hanvet ann Haynon.—Nothing has occurred in the his- 
tory of music among us during the few past years, with which the 
lovers of it could feel more gratified, than the unexampled success 


which the divine oratorio of Samson has met with, during the past 


and present seasons. The symphonies of Beethoven, at the Acade- 


my, require that the ear should have been at least somewhat accus- 
tomed to instrumental! music, to understand them; but the choruses 
and songs of Hanpew ask nothing of the hearer but a mind suscep- 
tible to the poetry of sound, and a calm attention. oe s, how- 
ever, the very intelligibleness of the latter may operate t » Pe vent 
many in our audiences from understanding their true excellence. 
Handel’s compositions have been so long before the world, his 
phrases and ideas have been so much copied, and the whole art of 
music has taken its direction so much from him, that now, his most 
novel thoughts, unless the hearer is enough read in music to under- 
stand them in some degree as he would in their author’s time, sound 
trite and familiar. Besides, the air of antiquity with which the lapse 
of a century has clothed his style, has given it a gravity and solem- 
nity which it did not possess when first brought before the London 
audiences of the reign of George the Second. This gr ivity has add- 
ed to the effect of the great choruses, but deprived the airs and du- 
ets of their original lightness. Hence we always hear Handel more 
extolled for his sublimity than for his delicacy and tenderness. But 
in truth he was equally remarkable for each of these qualities. His 
very mr is indeed a consequence of his exquisite purity ; that 
is to say, he is sublime not from his using large masses of sound, as 
enti it would seem to be thought, but from his pure 
and lofty ideas. He is often in the highest degree sublime, where 
the body of sound is not great. For instance, to take an obvious 
passage, which every hearer has remarked, in the second strain of 
the Dead March, where the phrase begins, (at the words “ Break 
from his throne,” in our psalm books, where the march is used as 
an anthem and set to the hymn beginning ‘ Unveil thy bosom’, &c.,) 
taken piano by the flutes, what a most lofty aspiration is conveyed 
in merely the three first notes of the scale, softly played. Lofty, 
and yet so pure! so full of heavenly rapture! ‘Taken altogether, it 
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is the greatest thought, in the simplest dress, that we know of in music. 
It affects us like some of the beautiful pictures of saints by Raphael, 
as we have seen them through engravings, when the hands are clasped 
in front, the face upturned, the eyes closed, yet looking upward, and 
the whole countenance glowing with the fulness of faith and hope. 

The music of Handel, above that of any other author, is full of 
such expressions. ‘The strain from the Dettingen Te Deum, in our 
last number, is another instance. He wanted nothing but the warm 
affections of Mozart to have been the Shakspeare of music instead 
of the Milton ; for the passion with which Brrruoven so proudly 
struggles, he bears along with him triumphantly. The lives of Han- 
deland Beethoven are good types of the character of their m=sic. Both 
were sensitive, impetuous, passionate, above what men ordinarily 
are; both had the general calamities of life to struggle against, only 
one grew blind, and the other deaf, which was the severer affliction ; 
but while one was driven into eccentricity, the other remained to the 
last a man of the world, working himself till he was palsied, then 
parboiling himself at Aix la Chapelle, as no other dared to do, till 
he was cured, directing opera companies, contending with the fash- 
ionable nobility, writing oratorios, playing concertos, making and 
losing money—no man of musical genius ever sustained such a 
life before, or, it is likely, will very soon again. Beethoven tears us 
with his deep despair, his stubborn pride, and his glimpses of un- 
earthly beauty ; while we listen we think there is no music so good 
as his; but we always come back to repose on the heroic strength 
of Handel. There is no music so full of manly health and all noble 


qualities as his, none that is so learned and yet so simple, none so 
various, so pleasing alike to all sorts of hearers, to musicians, lovers 
of music, and those wholly uninstructed, none that speaks so clearly 
to universal humanity—none, in short, so deserving of the 
rank which it was always taken by general consent, wherever it 
has been heard, namely, that of being the greatest music in the 
world, 


Tue Acapemy.—The first concert of this society for the season 
was given last Saturday, Oct. 25, at the Odeon, and attended by 
a full house. The overture to the Prison of Edinburg, the first 
piece, was probably chosen for its noisiness and the oboe solo in the 
first movement. ‘The solo for the flute was played with a clear 
tone and executien, and in good style, 7. e. not a la Nicholson. 
It was too long, but we prefer a regular composition, however 
light it may be, to a theme with variations. Mr. Baldwin’s solo on 
the piano, variations on an “ Ethiopian” melody, we cannot praise 
very highly, as it seemed designed only to display a brilliant execu- 
tion. Neither were we pleased with Mr. Ribas’s solo on the oboe, 
for the same reason. His tone is not good, and he attacks his vari- 
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ations and goes through them as if they were (as they are in fact) 
merely difficult feats. In the orchestra, his understanding of the 
music, skill, and precision in time, render his services almost indis- 
pensable. The overture to Der Freyschutz, with which the first 
part of the concert ended, is an admirable melo-dramatic composi- 
tion, far deeper and wilder than any of Auber’s, yet belonging to 
the same department of the art. It was better played, we thought, 
than we have ever heard it at the Odeon before. 

The seventh symphony, of which the second part consisted, also 
went off, it seemed to us, better than at any performance last sea- 
son, and we cannot but hope, from the applause which followed 
each movement, that it is beginning to be more generally under- 
stood. To us, it is the most wonderful musical composition we 
have ever heard ; of all the great symphonies, the one we most ad- 
er It reminds us of a passage in De Quincey’s Opium Eater, 

‘a battle, a strife, an agony was evolving,” &c. ; a great drama is 
oly and carried through, in which we feel the deepest and most 
intense interest, yet where, or what is at issue, is all unknown. We 
are placed for a time in the midst of an innumerable company of 
spirits, sailing through space ; they float around us on every side, 
now swelling up in cloud-like, awful forms, from the infinite pro- 
found, where dwells despair, now rushing tumultuously from remote 
regions where all is conflict and invincible will, and anon descend- 
ing, like blessed angels, from the far upward heaven of love and 
hope. How unutterably vast is their mighty chorus! Strong, 
with fixed, reserved strength, it rolls outward again and again, till the 
rapt soul is almost overwhelmed by its mysterious power. Here, in 
the trio of the scherzo, is the fullest display of Beethoven’s super- 
human genius. ‘There is nothing like it any where else in music ; 
nothing that is at once so deep, so regretful, so gigantic, and yet so 
proud, so hopeful, and so delicate ; nothing that excites such an ir- 
risistible struggle of conflicting emotions. 

The seventh symphony, [ we copy from a critique on a perfor- 
mance of last year, written for the Boston Post,! was so well re- 
ceived that we had thought our own irapressions might not be unin- 
teresting to many readers, and were alout to write something, when 
the following extract from an unpublished edition of the Arabian 
Nights met our eye, and seemed likely to answer the purpose: 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF THE PRINCE OF THE ISLES OF 


SOLOMON. 


“T have already told your majesty,” said the Prince, addressing 
the Sultan, “in what manner I have already become acquainted 
with the beautiful fairy Violina and her aunt Peahno. Ii was through 
them that I knew the mighty enchanter Beethvoun, who dwelt on 
a lofty mountain which rose from the fertile plains of Yemen, near 
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the western shore of the Arabian Gulf. He was accustomed to visit 
our humble dwelling daily, and at length, after we had long enjoyed 
his society, he sometimes allowed us to go with him to the summit 
of the height and witness the effects of his conjurations. One of 
the most remarkable of these I shall now describe. 

‘ We stood on the mountain’s top, which was a circular plain of 
perhaps a mile across, at the time of sunsetting. At the appointed 
hour Beethvoun signified to us that he should now begin. Standing 
apart he waved his wand once —suddenly there stood before us on 
the plain an immense column of solid marble. Again be waved it 
and another rose at an equal distance on the opposite side, and thus, 
as he went on, column after column appeared, at first in seeming 
disorder, but as the number increased showing themselves standing 
in a circle, as if they had been pillars surrounding some vast dome. 
At intervals, while the y were thus eppearing, we could catch glimp- 
ses between of the date groves, the rice fields, and the winding sea 
coast of Yemen, which lay far below, all glowing with yellow light, and 
too beautiful to be looked upon without sad emotion. At length 
the circle was complete, and Beethvoun for a moment paused. Then 
on his changing the motion of his wand, we saw swift winged steeds 
galloping different ways within the circle. And it was evident 
these were no earthly steeds, for as they kept on their mystic evolu- 
tions, we felt that they excited a sense of solemn preparation — it 
was as if great things were at issue, yet what, we could not tell. 

ut now they stop and Beethvoun motions to us that all is ready. 
We follow him as he moves with state ly steps towards the circle. 
Atits verge he is met by the Spirit of Beauty, who was borne thither 
on the winged steeds, and who entreats him with piteous ; gestures to 
eo no further; but he does not stop nor give way an Instant till he 
has reached the very centre. And now comes the decisive mo- 
ment. The steeds rush madly to and fro, as if their mistress would 
now depart. All is hurry and commotion till the enchanter waves 
his wand; then, O what power! For it is the spirit of strength 
within him that moves it. Slowly and with a firm restraint he waves 
it, and the Spirit of Beauty must remain. But he cannot overcome ; 
if he relaxes but a moment all is hurry again. Stronger and strong- 
er he waves it, and the entreating Spririt almost yields, but only 
while he is waving; at length he ceases and the steeds and Spirit 
hasten away. And now succeeds the heavy hour of departure ; the 
sun has gone down, the pillars vanish, and an indescribable yet not 
unpleasing melancholy oppresses us. The beautiful has been seen face 
to face, and the return to common sights is heavy and dark. ““ Won- 
drous Enchanter,” we exclaim, “who hast power to evoke that 
spirit, what hast thou not suffered in thy life? We feel with thee, 
that all is sorrow, that there is no joy, no love, no hope in existence 
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yet we will not shun to know the truth of it; though there is no 


reason why we should not despair, yet—”’ 
“Have you done?” e xclaime d the Sultan. 
«« Nearly, your majesty,” said the Prince. 
‘You may end where you are,” replied Schahriar. And remem- 
ber, young man, that unless you tell a better story than this tomor- 










row ’’—here he made a significant motion with his finger under his 
ear, asif twisting a bow-string, and turning himself on his divan, 







was shortly after heard to snore.” 





The application we would make of this story to the symphony is 
this: The placing of the marble pillars is the introduction ; the gal- 
loping of the mystic steeds the first movement; the advancing with- 
in the circle the middle movement; the hurry and great contest of 
Beauty and Power the scherzo, and the sad departure the finale. 

sut the symphony has in reality no story that can be told in words, 
and this will seem absurd to those who do not understand the music 


— perhaps to many who do. 
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Moses tn Eaeypt. — As this oratorio, it is expected, will be brought 
out by the Handel and Haydn, for the first time here, in the course 
of the month, the following from Gardiner’s “ Music and Friends” 
may be found interesting. We do not give it as of very high au- 
thority :— 

This oratorio was brought out upon the London stage, but was 
prohibite ‘«d by the Lord Chamberlain. It was afterwards mutilated, 
end per formed under the title of « Pietro [ Eremita.’ This magnifi- 
cent work stamps the author of the highest class. I must claim 
the reader’s attention to a short description of some of the pieces :— 
The introduction opens with a full band of instruments ; the ophie- 
cleides and trombones announce a pond ‘rous subje ct, accompanied 
by the basses playing a quick passage in pizzicato, singularly new 
and sublime. The chorus, ‘O God deliver us from out this dark- 
ness, is immersed in the de »pthis of obse curity, by the sordini of the 
instruments which are unmuted at the words ‘ See what a miracle !” 
‘ Behold the glorious light!’ The splendor of the sound is more 
than the ear can bear. How elegant, how exquisite the chorus, 

Night shades retiring, morning advances ;’ which is followed by 
the splendid duetto, ‘ What joy I feel.’ This is a specimen of Ros- 
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sini’s talent which has not been equalled by any author extant. We 
can scarcely mention more than half-a- dozen duetts by Mozart, all of 
which are of a sombre cast. In this species of writing Rossini has 
produced most novel and pleasing effects. The martial chorus, 
* Queen of the skies,’ is full of majesty and simplicity. with an ac- 
companiment purely Egyptian. ‘The soprano song, ‘I know my 
God is gracious,’ is rich and captivating, and highly dramatic, when 
the chorus whispers to the agitated singer, ‘ Be calm, console thy- 
self” The quartetto, ‘’ Tis music that whispers,’ is well known for 
its exquisite beauty, under the Italian title, ‘Mi manca la voce.’ 
This noble work finishes with the Preghiera, a grand and solemn 
strain. I recollect Paganini performed, or breathed it, on his violin, 
the first night he made his appearance. The grand choruses are 
massive and loaded with an unusual weight of harmony, the sub- 
lime effects of which can only be brought out by an orchestra of a 
thousand performers. When Rossini visited this country I was in- 
troduced to him by Spagnoletti. He was a fine, portly, good look- 
ing fellow, a voluptuary that revelled in the delights of the table as 
much as in the luxury of sweet sounds.” 


Pacanini. —A singular tale appeared in the papers stating that 
Paganini was a violin maker, living in one of the narrow streets of 
Milan. He kept a little shop with his violins hanging in his win- 
dow, and was so good looking that the lasses of Milan used to pass 
down the street to have a look at the handsome fiddle-maker. One 
day a gentleman called with a violin to be repaired, and acciden- 
tally left a book behind him, on the transmigration of souls, a sub- 
ject, of all others, that interested Paganini. He read it with avid- 
ity. In asmall room, at the back of his shop, lay his aged and ac- 

complished mother, on her death-bed. Paganini had just finished a 
fine violin, and in the full persuasion of the transmigration of souls, 
he placed a leathern tube over the mouth of his mother, at the in- 
stant of her departure, and received her last breath at the S holes of 
ihe fiddle. ‘This was his magical violin, with which he set out upon 
his travels. When performing in the Opera-house, and imitating 
the tones of the voice, in a piece which he called “The Witches 
under the Walnut Trees,” a French valet was thrown into a state of 
frenzy. He waited upon Paganini the next morning, and told him 
that when young he had been a lover of his mother, and that, with 
inexpressible delight, while listening to his performance last night, 
he recognised her voice in the tones of his violin. I have preserved 
this ridiculous tale, as it may tend to show the extent of the sensa- 
tion created by this extraordinary man, on his arrival here, when 
public writers could think it worth their while to invent such stories. Ib. 


Music Lanp.—The following description of this marvellous coun~ 
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try we find in the voyages of * Nrets Kim,” a sort of Danish Gul- 
liver. The account of the Adagio and Presto movements may be 
intended as a pleasant satire upon those who discever too much 
meaning in music ; it is not always easy to discover ihe point in the 
wit of authors whom we are obliged to read through translations : 

“In three days we reached Music-land. After casting anchor, 
we went on shore, preceded by one of the interpreters, who carried 
a bass-viol in his hand. As we found the whole country about us 
empty and desolate, discovering no where any trace of living crea- 
tures, the captain ordered a trumpet to be sounded, to inform the 
inhabitants of our arrival. Before the echoes of the blast from the 
trumpet had subsided, (and they seemed to penetrate farther and 
reverberate longer than usual from the perfect stillness of this appa- 
rently void region,) about thirty musical instruments came hopping 
towards us. ‘These were bass-viols. On the very long neck of 
each was placed a little head; the body was also small, and cov- 
ered by a smooth bark, which, however, did not close entirely 
around the frame, but was open in front and disposed loosely about 
them. Over the navel, nature had built a bridge, above which four 
strings were drawn. ‘The whole machine rested on a single leg, so 
that their motion was a spring rather than a walk. Their activity 
was very great, and they jumped with much agility over the fields. 
In short, we should have taken them for musical instruments, as 
their general appearance purported, if they had not had each two 
arms and hands. In the one hand was a bow, the other was used 
upon the frets. When our interpreter would converse with them, 
he put his viol in its position, and commenced playing an air. They 
immediately answered him by touching their strings, and thus al- 
ternating with each other, a regular musical conversation was car- 
ried on. At first they played only Adagio, with much harmony ; 
then they passed over to discordant tunes; and fin: ally concluded 
with a very pleasant and lively Presto. As soon as our people 
heard this, they leaped and sung for joy saying, that the bargain 
for the wares was now fixed. Afterwards I learnt that the Adagio, 
they first played, was merely an opening or preface to the conver- 
sation, and consisted only of compliments; that the discordant 
tones which followed, were bickerings and disputes about prices ; 
and, finally, that the sweet sounding Presto indicated that an agree- 
ment had been made. At the conclusion of these negotiations, the 
wares stipulated for were landed. ‘The most important of these is 
Kolofonium, with which the inhabitants rub their bows or organs of 
speech.” 

Da Carpo—When Frederic the Great of Prussia was once travel- 
ling through his dominions, he was to arrive ata village where the 
mayor, who should, according to custom, have addressed him with 
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a speech of welcome, being sick, the duty had fallen upon the school- 
master, a musical man, who took it into his head, having heard of 
the king’s love of the art, that his majesty might be better pleased with 
his address if he set it in recitativo, Accordingly, when the the king 
came, and the principal men were assembled to meet him, great was 
the astonishment of his attendants as well as of the townsfolk, to hear 
the schoolmaster, when he stepped forth to make his speech, break 
out in a loud voice, ‘‘ Most gracious—majesty ! we—welcome you, 
&c.’’ However, the king laughed immoderately at the oddity of the 
thing, and when it was ended cried out, “ Da capo!” ; whereupon 
the schoolmaster went through it again. The king then said he had 
sung so well he should havea purse, and taking one from his pocket, 
presented him with it; which he had no sooner done, than the 
schoolmaster also cried out “ da capo !”’ a readiness which so pleased 
his majesty that he immediately gave him another purse, well filled 
with dollars.—Translated from the German for the Musical Review. 


Tue Music or Oratory.—In Sir T. Charles and Lady Morgan’s 
‘“‘ Book without a Name,’ there is an amusing essay under this title, 
in which the writer advocates with much pleasant ingenuity, the 
assertion ‘that to give oratory its full effect, and render popular 
= “akers really masters of the passions, their addresses should be 


given in recitative, and be accompanied by a full band.’ One of 
os arguments is perhaps not altogether inapplicable to legislative 
bodies in this country :— 

‘Every one knows,’ he says, ‘ that there are certain words and 
phrases, whose bare utterance is sufficient to set a whole population in 
a flame ; and of these, the distinctive quality is such,that Johnson him- 
self would be puzzled to reduce them to the ranks of common sense. 
There was in his day ‘ Wilkes and liberty,’ a combination of sounds 
about as intelligible as ‘Hie diddle diddle;’ and in our times, we 
have the ‘constitution in danger ;’ which, though more musical than 
‘ Rum-ti-tiddly pig bow wow,’ is quite as senseless. The efficacy of 
such phrases can only exist in the sound; and yet they are more 
moving arguments, than the best drawn syllogism that ever was con- 
structed of major, minor, and conclusion.’ 

Sut the most amusing part of the essay is that wherein are set 
forth the improvements which would result from putting the proposed 
theory in practice. 

‘ By the judicious choice of appropriate airs, the effect of a speech 
would be wonderfully increased, and a member entering the House, 
however late, would at once know by the tune what was the subject 
- bona Complaints of grievances, for instance, would move 

Sejanus to tears, if warbled to ‘Queen Mary’s lamentation ;’ and 
the budget would be appropriately illustrated by ‘Total eclipse.’ A 
war speech would come off ina tempo di marcia; and a proposition 
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for peace could not fail to succeed, if made to the tune of ‘ The sol- 

dier tired of war’s alarms.’ In finance committees, business would 

go on merrily to the tune of ‘ Money in both pockets ;’ game-laws 

might bec ‘ome palatable, if proposed, to ‘How sweet in the wood- 

lands ;’ and periodical tirades on the flourishing state of the coun- 

try, like the end of an Italian chorus, might be made up altogether 
f ‘ felicita, felicitd, felicita,’ 

‘To men of single ideas, and to those whose business it is to 
speak against time, an invaluable resource would be opened, in that 
repetition; which, although most intolerable in speaking, is not only 
aliowable, but beneficial in music; while those unaccustomed to 
public speaking would find their account, in covering out oceasional 
pauses in the flow of their ideas, by the intervention of orchestral 
symphonies. Parliamentary coalitions would still continue to be 
prepared by judicious overtures. Waltzes would be most appropri- 
ate music for recantations of former opinions ; and rats might 
‘change sides and back again’ to the sprightly country dance of 
‘Moll in the wad.’ largo movements would answer the purpose of 
adjournments to this day six months; high pressure measures would 
be carried through both Houses <‘ ‘ prestissimo con Suria ;’ and the 
price of wheat would, probably, be maintained at ‘the level of the 
landlord’ s expectation and wishes, to the tune of ‘ Corn rigs are bon- 
ny. Parliamentary reform would be effectually deprecated to ‘O 
no, they never mention her.’ 

‘Great effects might likewise be produced by a masterly choice of 
instrumental accompaniments. Those who have something to say 
for themselves should imitate the simplicity of Paesiello; while they 
who are not given to thinking, might make a very taking speech, by 
dint of a labored instrumentation a la Rossini. Addresses to thy 
throne from either House should be set to the violoncello ¢ 
companiment of ‘Softly sweet in Lydian measures;’ angry re- 
torts should be accompanied by the ‘ear piercing fife,’ with an oc- 

casional grunt from the trombone and the serpent; while bills for 
the better observance of the Sabbath should, according to all analo- 

, be sup porte -d by a due intermixture of ‘ sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals.’ 

‘General rules respecting style can hardly be expected where 


every man must consult his own genius; but country gentlemen 
should, as much as possible, confine themselves to the ‘ pastorale ;’ 
the lords should affect the ‘/argo maestoso ;’ appeals for ingulgence 
should be made ‘con expressione ;’ and new taxes proposed ‘non 


troppo presto.’ Hume should shine especially in the ‘ canto figura- 
to;’ while the Attorney-General must ex officto, adopt the ‘ canto 
firmo.’ Sir Robert would be elaborate, Mr. Macauley florid, and 
the Duke’s discourses continue, as of old, to be delivered ‘ staccato.’ 
The speaker, when called upon to address the House, should never 
exceed the gravity of a ‘cingue pace ;’ the heavy speakers would 
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inevitably choose the ‘ tempo di bore-ia ;’ and the votes of the mem- 
bers always be counted to an elaborate division of running notes. 


“The Memory of Washington,” composed and performed by . Ole Bull. 
DESCRIPTION, 

Beginning with imploring tones, answered by a voice of encouragement—increas- 
ing murmurs—the rush to battle—above which is heard “God Save the King’ 
and “ Yankee Doodle "—a Grand March to the Memory of Washington. Finale 
—A Jubilante to express the triumph of Freedom, ending with “ Hail Columbia.” 

“ Tickets $1 each,” &c. 

This description, which we copy from one of Ole Bull’s advertise- 
ments in the New York Herald, reminds us of another great com- 
position, 

“The Deposition of Granite,” composed by , Oily Bill. 

“ Beginning with ’’—but we will not attempt to make a descrip- 
tion more absurd than the one above. It seems as though in writing 
the burlesque account of Lizst, in our first number, we had been 
unconsciously inspired with the gift of propheey ; we have actuaily 
here a composition descriptive of the American revolution, 

After all, Ole Bull's visit may have been productive of as much 
good as harm. He cannot have had a very bad influence upon the 
popular taste, for not one in ten of his audiences can make “ head or 
tail’ of his pieces, while his astonishing skill must have accomplish- 
ed something for the reputation of his instrument, Many people 
who would never attend any but such concerts as his must have 


discovered that the despised “fiddle” is really, in the hands of a 
master, quite a respectable little affair. 


Meyer, it is expeeted, wil] be here in the course of the month,* 
From persons who have heard him since his arrival, we learn that 
his performance is “O very great!’ We hope our ciuzens 
will not be driven crazy by it; ‘let them not be mad,” as King 
Lear says. ‘The New Yorkers do certainly excel us in the art of 
puffing. Even our little Transeript’s caresses of the “bulbul,” 
whose bills it prints, seem like mere baby talk, compared with some 
of the notices of Meyer in their journals, 

Lizst 1n Bertin.—< We saw,” says the correspondent of the 
France Musicale, “two ladies of quality struggling with each other 
to possess themselves with the glass which the pianist had touched 
with his lips. ‘The most fervent of the admirers of his talent were 
astounded to see one of these ladies, the countess of 8., the victorious 
one, clasping convulsively the precious relic, and searching, in her 
inexpressible delirium, to find with her lips the place where the cele- 
brated artist had placed his. 


* When he comes we shall] have a meyer. 
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Frencn Praise.—When Dreyschock performed in Paris year be- 
fore last, for the first time, the Gazette Musicale, a Sunday paper, 
said :—*‘ He forms the completion of a new trinity, of which Lizst 
is the Father, Thalberg the Son, and Dreyschock the Holy Ghost.” 

To tue Trane.—Music dealers who send us pieces expecting 
them to be noticed, after having concealed our subscription list when 
left at their stores, and neglected to subscribe themselves, may pos- 
sibly find themselves disappointed. In such cases, our invariable 
course will be, to keep the music and say nothing about it. 


al 


Mr. Cuicxertna’s card was left out of our last number by acci- 
dent. As we see by the Transcript, however, that the great Norse- 
man has since purcha sed a splendid “ grand” to carry with him to 
his “‘ own loved mountain home,” we venture to hope that Mr. C. 
has suffered no loss by the omission. 

The edition of our second number is exhausted. \s it is fre- 
quently desirable to be able to furnish subscribers with back num- 


bers, we should be glad if those who have extra or single copies of 


this number would leave them with the publisher. 

When Baillot was in Leicester, he gave me a description of the 
horn music which he heard at Moscow thirty years ago. It was 
Prince Potemkin’s, where two hundred performers executed a sim- 
fony of Haydn, each with a trumpet that gave only a single not 
—-Gardine r’s Music and Frit n ls. 

The Duke of Wellington is passionately fond of music, and a goo 
judge.—Id. 

The editor of the Post, and the junior editor of the Anpvertiser, 
are both military men, which will account for our not “letting into 
them,”’ to use the Post’s phrase in noticing us, for their outrageous 


observations respecting our last number. ‘The latter is a Director, 
we believe, in the society he accuses us of having “‘ sweepingly de- 
nounced.” 


In our review of the performances of the Philharmonic, in our 
last number, the sentence, “‘ the leader could not lead the orchestra ; 
he merely kept a-head, &c.,” should be understood as if we had 
written, “‘ the orchestra was such that Mr. Herwie, with all his ac- 
knowledged skill, could not lead it, &c.”” No one who has attended 
the concerts of the Handel and Haydn this season and the last, can 
have any doubt as to Mr. Herwig’s ability to lead any orchestra not 
absolutely unleadable, 
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Persons intending to become subscribers to this work will confer 
a favor by adding their names to the lists at the publisher's, or at Mr. 
Reep’s, without delay. 


Notices of New JJublications. 


Sitocki. 2. Etudes de la velocite, 3 nos. by Czerny, 


m. 3. “Shades of Evening,” a Song, by J. Daniell. 
’ idrilles by Henri Bohlman. 5. Three Waltzes, by 
shed by G. P. Reen, 17 Tremont Row. 

l. Sitoc ki. the composer of these agreeable pieces, is said to 
be an exile of family and fortune, who writes merely as a recreation. 
We wish it were more common with gentlemen of this class among 
us, to find a source of amusement in the study of the musical art. 

2. These will be found excellent for performers considerably ad- 
vanced. They are from the pen of the first living teacher of the 
piano, and have been got out in good style. 

3. This song is pretty, though without much character of any 
sort. Dividing the words “ listen” and “ glisten” with a semiquav- 
er for the first syllable, and a dotted quaver for the second, is bad, 
as they must be pronounced *‘lis—ten, glis—ten.” But the tn in 
our language, is often to be got over in no other way. 

1. ‘These are lively and easy. 

5. Very useful pieces to interest little players, 











BERTINI’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 


HIS is the only thorough, complete, and progressive woik yet published in this 
country. Where pupila have used this method the most rapid advancement has 


been observed in all cases. The most prominent feature of this work is that the 




























lessons, exercises, scales and studies, are given in such PROGRESSIVE order, that 
sfer they enlist the interest of pupils, and carry them almost imperceptibly through those 
mechanical difficulties which, otherwise, are too oiten made irksome in other in- 
I R. struction books. The time has arrived when a superficinl knowledge of the Piano 
is of but little account, and itis only by the study of su methods as Bertini’s that 
pupils will be enabled to read music with facility, and at the same time become good 
musicians. 

This method commences in the most plain and simple manner; the rudiments of 
music being given and illustrated at the same time, and each lesson is fully ex- 
plained by marginal notes on the same page 

The publishers are in possession of the highest recommendations from profes- 
sional gentlemen, who speak of the superior merits of ‘ Bertini’s Method’ over all 
others yet published)in this country, most of them having used the foreign copies 
previously. 

Professors and Teachers are respectfully invited to examine the work American 
edition published by E. H. WADE and W. H. OAKES, 197 Washington street, 

ny. Soston 
iell. YOCIAL MUSIC. — The VOCALIST: consisting of short and sy Glees or 
, by \) Songs, in parts ; arranged for soprano, alto, tenor and bass voices. By L. Mason 
and G. J. Webb. The BOSTON GLEE BOOK consisting of large collec 
tion of the finest Glees, Madrigals and Rounds Arranged for the use ot societies, 
to clubs and choirs, — male and female voices Price w, and the words unexcep 
on. tionable. Edited by L. Mason and G. J. Webb The GENTLEMEN'S GLEE 
BOOK, — principally for male vwices. By L. Mason. For sale by 
ne - WILKINS, CARTER & CO 
d IRA J. WHITE, 
he Manufacturer of and Dealer in Violins, Guitars, 
ANI 
ny STRINGED INSTRUMENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
1V- No. 59 Court Street, (opposite Gray's Building, ) up stairs. 
id. TP Old Instruments of all kinds bought, sold, and exchanged, on the most rea 
sa sonable terms. Particular attention paid to the repairing of Violins, Guitars, etc., in 


the best manner 

~— _ INSTRUCTION ON THE VIOLIN. 
MR. KEYZER, 

At Mr. Reed’s, 17 Tremont Rovw. 
OLIVER DITSON, 


Dealer in 
SHEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, AND SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 
1182 Washington Street, Boston. 
FOR TO LET. 
















FOREIGN MUSIC SALE — PIANOS 





J. CHICKERING, 
iano forte Manufacturer, 
No. 334 Washington Street, Boston. 









GEORGE P. REED, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEBALER IN 


Sheet Music and Musical Instruments, of every Description, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, ( Tremont Street), Boston. 






NOTICES OF THE MUSICAL REVIEW. 


“We wish the Musical Review all good success, and trust it may not suffer the 
fate of so many of its predecessors in the same line. The number before us con- 
tains much pleasant matter in addition to several articles of a more scientific cast. 
We should think that there were musical people enough in our city to support a 
musical periodical; and as far as we can judge, the editor of the one under notice 
is capable of instructing as well as entertaining most persons interested in the 
science.” — Boston Post. 


“Tf the public have the liberality to sustain a paper to be conducted on the plan 
submitted in the prospectus and specimen, the public will be the gainers, and we 
hope the publisher will be encouraged te go on.” — Atlas. 


“ Musica, Revirw. — We received seme weeks since, & specimen number of 
a work to be issued under this title once a fortnight. It is to be edited by G. W. 
Peck, Esq., a gentleman of liberal education, much musical knowledge, and litera- 
ry taste, who has been before now experienced in periodical publications. We 
now understand that the publishers have received such encouragement that its 
regular publication will probably be soon commenced. The following is an ex- 
tract from their Circular: 

* Lists may be found at Mr. Reed’s, and Messrs. Little & Brown’s, headed by 
very liberal subscriptions from the Presidents of the Boston Academy and Handel 
and Haydn Society, and numbering at present about one hundred other names, 
many of which are well known to our citizens. From the favor with which the 
specimen of the work has been received, and the patronage already extended to 
it, the publishers are induced to hope that, by using active measures to bring it to 
the notice of the public, it will receive a sufficient support. 

“The first number, to which we have alluded, is one which gives token of an 
interesting and useful series. We hope that all who have a desire to cultivate the 
musical taste of the community, will take an opportunity to look at it at the pub- 
lishers, and give it the support it may Seem to them to deserve.” — Daily /dver- 
tiser. 


We welcome this Journal as something which promises to supply a want 


Music and the lovers of music in this country need a critic. Mr. Peck has al- 
ready distinguished himself by some sound musical critiques in the Boston Post. 
We trust his purpose in the present undertaking will be fully appreciated. The 
publication will commence regularly on the first of September, if sufficient en- 
couragement is given. We hope it will go on and give us further opportunity to 
notice it as it deserves.” — The Harbinger. 


“Tne Boston Musicat Review. — No. 2.—On the appearance of the first 
number of this new periodical, we spoke at some length of its pleasantness and 
sound sense. We are glad to see that “ No. Two” does not fall behind its pre- 
decessor. The critisms on the genius and performance of Ole Bull seems to us 
the most rational and lucid explanations we ever saw (in print) of that wonderful 
man’s style, system and character. We advise those people who expended so 
many adjectives, and so much nonsense, upon the violinist, to read these calm 
and sensible remarks. The articles on“ Musical Expression” end “ Music in 
Boston” are entertaining —the description of the “ Bell Ringers” is excellent. 
In a word, the entire number isa good one. The price of the Review is but 
three dollars per annum, and thus far, the publication deserves support. Our 
musical people should unite and maintain a Boston periodical devoted to music. 
Until this is done, they will hear little sound criticism or common sense on the 
subject.” — Boston Post. 
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